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Buchanan had scarcely setded the Post Office difficulties when he must
perforce start tuning the party organ. Wendell was again proving an
embarrassment. During the last session a House committee had un-
covered a mass of printing extravagance and corruption. The super-
intendent of public printing, A. G. Seaman, appointed by Pierce be-
cause of his connection with Anson Herrick, proprietor of the New
Yor^ Atlas, had been reaping a harvest before his term expired in De-
cember, 1857. Under the law he was required to keep watch of the politi-
cal printers and protect the government. Seaman had been otherwise
interested. He had made an alliance with Wendell. They had "shaken"
down the contractors who sold paper to the government., or did bind-
ing or supplied engraving and lithographing; and it is hard to see how
their profits could have been less than a million dollars. Likewise they
operated through a series of agents to whom would-be contractors
must pay gratuities. They were also linked to certain local Washington
capitalists like the auctioneer, J. C. McGuire. The ramifications were
bewildering, and as a result of the testimony Seaman was indicted and
convicted.5
This publicity was bad for Wendell and had aroused the Thirty-
fifth Congress to end two gross abuses. Heretofore, when the House
and Senate produced identical documents for their members, using one
typesetting for the two jobs, they had paid as if the documents had been
set up twice. This double profit to Wendell was now stopped. Further-
more, Congress forbade its ostensible printers to sell out their contracts
to practical jobbers. Never again could a Cornelius Wendell collect
$2,000,000 in six years.6
Buchanan, too, shut down on Wendell somewhat. He had replaced
Seaman with his old friend, General George W. Bowman, journeyman
printer in Jackson's day for Duff Green of the Washington Telegraph
and for the last twenty-five years proprietor of a paper in Bedford,
Pennsylvania. The General tightened up immediately. He awarded con-
tracts to low bidders, rather than to those who paid "commissions." He
watched the official printers and Wendell. That prize moneymaker